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“These two loving women wept in each other’s arms,’’—p. 546. 


TWO YEARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ESTHER WEST,” ETC. ETC. 
+ 
Cuapter XXII.—For Betrrer ror Worse. 

HE next morning, Harry woke with a fearful| worse. Breakfast was over long before he got down- 

headache, and a very confused recollection of | stairs. There was no one to receive him except 
the events of the previous day, only just enough | Patricia, and his reception was not such as to set 
fo make him acknowledge that he was a fool and | him at his ease, 
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Indeed, she herself was suffering ; she was gravely 
dissatisfied with Horace. It went beyond the bounds 
of good nature—his toleration for such a man as Mr. 
Jobson, She could not understand it, and it had 
pained her beyond measure, pointing, as she thought 
it did, to a lack of principle and moral feeling; for 
she could see no force in her husband’s arguments 

-concerning the necessity of tolerating Jobson. For 
her own part, she would have done with such ne- 


cessities; and with this Horace seemed to have no | 


sympathy whatever. ' 

She received her brother coldly, as if he had been 
a stranger, and without the least allusion to the 
previous evening. Harry was in that state of mind 
in which a man feels as if he would like to cut 
asunder all the ties that bind him, and rush blindly 
to destruction. In this mood he sat down to break- 
fast at the hour of eleven, certainly far from im- 
proved in personal appearance by the expression of 
gloom which he wore. Patricia handed him his coffee, 
and begged to be excused from waiting upon him 
further. He was left alone with his unpleasant 


meditations, 

Mr. Palmer had wended his way eastward two 
hours before with the bitterest feeling towards his 
son—a feeling so bitter and so hopeless that he felt 
inclined to cast him off at once,‘and but for Nelly and 
his near-approaching marriage might have done so. 
Anne had not accompanied her father ; she had other 


work todo. She had not cast off the offender; there 
was no bitterness in Anne’s nature, though, when 
roused, her résentment was hot and strong. She had 
gone off already to see Nelly, and to plead with her 
for Harry. 


Miss Macnaughten, when she knew who her early | 


visitor was, managed that Nelly should see her alone. 
When she entered the room where Ann: was stand- 
ing, a grave sadness on her naturally cheerful face, 
she came to her, holding out both her hands, 

“My sister,” said Anne, méeting her half way— 
“my sweet sister;” and these two loving women 
wept in each other’s arms over their first mutual 
sorrow. 

“Come with me now,” said Anne, “and it will be 
the saving of Harry. He understands generosity, 
and you do not know what he will suffer.” 

“T know too well, Anne,” said Nelly. “You do 
not know, perhaps, how I have suffered through this 
very sin.” 

“T have heard a _ little—your father,” replied 
Anne, hesitatingly. 

“Yes, and he was one of the tenderest-hearted of 
human beings, and yet how he made us suffer, time 
after time. In spite of his remorse, in spite of his 
misery, and I know how he felt, going about for 
days with his very soul in the dust, he would fall 
again. It was just as if he had been fettered, and 
could not get free.” 

“ How pale you are,” said Anne, putting back her 


face to look at her better. “I fear you have been 
| suffering now.” 
| “T have not slept. It brought back all the - 
memories of a sorrowful past, and seemed to prophecy 
| such future misery,” returned Nelly. 
| “No—no!” cried Anne, and she repeated the 
| assurance she had given to Mr. Dalrymple—that it 
| was no habit under which Harry had fallen. 
| “Oh, Anne, I do not think I could bear it.” 

And I would not ask you to do so, even for his 
sake,” replied Anne, solemnly; “but I believe it jg 
|now or never with Harry. He is on the brink of 
| ruin.” 

Nelly shrank visibly ; she was no egotist. She did 
not believe she had the power to save Harry. . If love 
could have saved her father he would have been 
| saved. 
| Anne saw her shrinking look. “ Oh, Nelly! do not 
draw back!” she cried; ‘you can save him.” 

Nelly shook her head. “I cannot draw back,” 
she replied, “any more than I could if I had been 
| married to him these two years; but I do not believe ' 

I can save him.” 

“But do you wish to be set free? he would set 
| you free if you chose. I know him well enough to 
| know that. Do you prefer any one else—Mr. Dal- 
| rymple ” and she paused at the name. 
| “No,” said Nelly, simply, and looking slightly 
| astonished. 
| You never thought of him ?” 

* Never.” 

“You do not know that he loves you ?” 

“No; he is not in the least like a lover.”” 

* But he does love you.” 

Nelly started. 

| Would you have cared for him more, if you had 
| known this?” 

“No, Anne; I like him, but I would not give up 
Harry for him. I shall never! forget how he first 
loved me.” 

“Bless you, darling! then you will not forsake 
| him now. Come with me and seo him; for he will 
| be so ashamed of himself that he will not like to 
| come to you,” said Anne. 

Nelly did not think it at all strange to go.. It did 
not strike her as unmaidenly, for she did not consider, 
herself at all. She only thought of him, and of 
flinging herself as a barrier, however slight, in his 
path. 

So they went away together, Anne getting Nelly 
to promise to spend the day with her, and they met 
Harry just as he was finishing his melancholy break- 
fast, and met him with a tender and delicate reserve 
that soon set him at comparative ease; but from 
| that hour the relation between them changed. There 
{ was a feeling of humiliation on his side, which he 
| tried in vain to cast off, and on hers a distrust which 
was inevitable. A natural shrinking from a lot of 
which she knew the horrors, made her still graver 
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and sadder’ than she was before. I thinkin those 


. days preceding her marriage she would gladly have 


‘died, if only that would have saved him. It was her 
life she was giving up, but dying would Have been 
an easier way of doing it. 

After another stormy scene between Harry and 
his father, in which the old man had told his son 
that Nelly was too good for him, things had subsided 
into their wonted calm. 

So the summer passed by, with various little 
changes of place and scene, but with no other change, 
bringing nearer and nearer Nelly’s wedding day, but 
without bringing her nearer to her lover. 

At last, on a wet September morning, she stood in 
the church, where Patricia had stood before her. It 
seemed a gayer party, for the bridesmaids fluttered 
in white and blue, and Miss Macnaughten looked 
grand and matronly, and Patricia and Horace were 
there. But Nelly’s cheek was as white as her dress, 
and her eyes dim as the weeping day. When they 
returned to the old house, where the usual break- 
‘fast was provided, there was a want of hilarity about 
the proceedings which chilled even the stout heart of 
Miss Macnaughten. She fancied she traced a resem- 
blance to Nelly in the picture which she saw every 
time she raised her eyes. Of course it was but a 
fancy, but it set her thinking what the girl’s life 
would be when she was left alone in the old house. 
Would her face be as full of care as that lovely face 
there with the light falling upon it, and would her 
path be among the’ shadows, like those ascending 
feet? It could not have been very lively for such an 
active, outward-minded person to have suck thoughts 
as these. 

The good-byes and blessings were all said at last, 
and the pair driven away together to the station of 
the Great Northern. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THREE HUNDRED PER CENT. 
Tary were coming home again, the honeymoon was 
over, the time full of things “too simple and too 
sweet for words.” They were coming home, full of 
memories of sunny hillsides and autumn pastures, 
of grand mountain sunsets, of moonlight on the 
lakes, of all the glow and colour of Nature in the 
autumn of the North. The old house was ready for 
them. It had needed but little preparation; but 


Annehad kept herself busy providing fresh hangings 
here and there, and touching and retouching to make 
everything as light and airy and pure as possible. 

Mr. Palmer and Anne were going to stay with the 


young couple after all. The old man had not been 
able to tear himself away from the scenes of his active 
life, and he had not found a suitable house near 
ough to admit of his daily visits—forenoon and 
afternoon—to the factory. He could not abdicate in 
favour of his son, He flattered himself that he 





would have done so, if Harry had been fonder of 
work; but he was mistaken. Out of harness, 
he would have died. The accustomed round had 
become a necessity of his existence. So when ar- 
rangements had been discussed he had offered to 
remain an inmate, though the house was to be 
Harry’s. He and Anne would be simply boarders. 
He was to keep the sombre dining-room in which he 
always sat, and a pretty room behind it looking into 
the garden was fitted up as a sitting-room for the 
young people when they wished to bealone. Nelly 
was delighted with the arrangement, and Harry 
accepted it not unwillingly, for it promised a con- 
siderable increase of income. Mr. Palmer, accustomed 
to strict economy—though it was economy without 
meanness or stinginess of any kind—had not pro- 
vided his son with a too liberal sum to begin house- 
keeping upon. ; 

One of Harry’s faults—a great one in his father’s 
eyes—was an exceedingly loose estimate of the value of 
money. As alittle lad, he had spent every farthing the 
moment he laid hands onit, and always in the most un- 
thrifty manner. As a grown-up lad, he had outrun his 
allowance. Asayoung man, he had gota little into 
debt. “If he had known the making of it,” his father 
would say, “ he would not spend it so carelessly;” and 
that was his excuse, though it was not intended as ex- 
cuse but accusation. Even on this wedding tour, he had 
got through twice as much money as he intended, or 
could afford to spend, and he was coming back with 
one-third instead of two of his quarter’s allowance 
to begin upon. Then the first thing he did when he 
had money was to pay everything he owed, and a 
good many little bills remained to be paid. But this 
was exceptional, he told himself—only he was always 
finding things exceptional. 

They reached home in time for a late dinner, which 
Anne had provided with all her care, and everything 
felt so cheerful and home-like: the little circle round 
that table had rarely been so happy. It was rather 
cold, and a bright fire in the grate threw a glow on 
the dark panels, without overheating the lofty room. 
Anne knew that though they might not need a fire for 
the mere physical sensation of cold, they would chill 
mentally without it. They spent a happy evening, 
for the pair were full of the scenes and incidents of 
their journey; and after dinner Mr. Palmer, over 
his single glass of port, made a loving speech of wel- 
come, in which he hoped that they might be as happy 
under the old roof as he had been, so long as his wife 
had been by his side. That first evening promised 
well for the future. 

In everything Anne’s thoughtful kindness was 
apparent. She had arranged the housekeeping so 
that Nelly might slip into her place without trouble 
or anxiety ; and in the morning she initiated her in 
her new duties, presenting her with a pretty crimson- 
lined basket, containing her insignia of office—memo- 
randa-books and keys. “ You should get Harry 
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to give you so much money in hand,” she said, “as 
my father has always done with me; and then you 
can pay your weekly and monthly bills. It saves a 
great deal of trouble.” 

This Nelly quite understood, and applied to Harry 
the next day; but the one or two little bills awaiting 
him had nearly “cleared him out,” as he expressed 
it; and so on this point Nelly was obliged to seem to 
disregard her sister’s advice. 

It was the third day after their return. Very few 
letters ever came to the house. Anne had few corre- 
spondents of any kind, and none whose communi- 
cations she kept to herself. Letters for Mr. Palmer 
and Harry went to the factory as a rule. This 
morning a letter was laid in Harry’s plate. 

“‘ Who is it from ?” was his father’s first question ; 
for such letters as did come were considered a kind 
of public property. 

“It’s from Eden,” said Harry, in a tone as careless 
as he could assume; but both Nelly and Anne could 
see that it was assumed. 

«All well, I hope ?” said the old man. 

* Quite well, I suppose,” said Harry. ‘“‘He wants 
to see me this evening, to talk over some business.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Mr, Palmer, thinking he had 
better consult some one else; but he did not say 
anything. 

“Nelly dear,” said Harry, “do not wait dinner 
for me this evening. I shall stay and dine with 
Horace.” 

“Very well,” said Nelly, looking a little disap- 
pointed, but brightening up to say, “you will be 
home early, though ?” 

“And tell Patricia,” said Anne, “that we shall 
expect to see her——’”’ 

*T shall not see Patricia,” he broke in; “ we shall 
dine at an hotel.” 

“Could you not bring Mr. Eden here?” said 
Nelly, with the slightest possible shade of trouble in 
her face. 

“No; there may be others besides whom I should 
not care to bring here.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

* Because I don’t think them good enough com- 
pany for my wife,” he said. 

“Then they are not good enough for you,” she 
answered quickly. He could not help seeing the 
doubtful look on her face, and it vexed him. 

Anne had left the room. “Good-bye, Nelly,” he 
said, kissing her, “and do not learn to distrust me.” 

She murmured, “ No,” and he left her, but with- 
out telling her the subject of the letter which had so 
evidently perplexed and troubled him. 

No wonder that he was perplexed and troubled. 
He had forgotten all about the bill he had signed 
on the evening of Patricia’s party, and now it was 
brought to his remembrance in the most disagree- 
able manner. Horace Eden wrote to say that in 
three days it would fall due, and that owing to 





circumstances equally unfortunate and unforeseen, 
he was unable to meet it. Could Harry arrange to 
meet it for him? or a renewal might be accepted, 
Horace would be glad to see his brother-in-law that 
afternoon at his office, when they would go together 
and see Mr. Jobson. It was a matter of life ang 
death to him, Horace added. 

Besides the unpleasant remembrance which this 
missive awakened, there was the perplexing fact that 
Harry had not the means of meeting this bill, and 
that unless it could be-met in some way or other, the 
transaction would have to come before his father, and 
this he was determined, at all hazards, to avoid. And 
over and above these causes of anxiety there was the 
well-grounded fear that Patricia’s husband was what 
he termed “ shaky.” 

So towards afternoon Harry made his way to 
Addle Lane, where he found Horace anxiously await. 
ing him. The greeting between them was not 9 
cordial as it might have been. Harry was rather dis. 
gusted with the trick which Horace had played him. 
“It’s hardly fair of you,” he began, “to have let 
me in for this. I can’t make it out. You promised 
that it would be all right.” 

*« And so it will, my dear fellow—only have patience, 
Our returns are so slow; in fact, we need enormous 
capital and haven’t got it.” 

“ But it’s all wrong, Eden. I tell you I have not 
got the money to meet this bill the day after to-mor- 
row, nor the day after that. I can’t meet it, andI 
won't! The whole thing must go to my father, and 
I don’t know whether you or I will have the worst 
of it. It’s the sort of thing he can’t stand.” 

“Not so fast,” replied Horace; “don’t get hot 
about it. I’ve seen Jobson to-day, and he says he'll 
take up the bill himself if you'll give him another; 
renew, in fact, for another hundred.” 

“ That’s not for the accommodation ?” said Harry, 
aghast. 

“Tut! no. That’s only a matter of paying the 
bank discount. Jobson gets nothing by it.” 

“Then why another hundred ?” 

“TI need the other hundred for my expenses to 
carry me on till money comes in. The fact is, we 
are engaged in an American spec., which will bring 
us three hundred per cent., if we don’t run aground 
in the meantime for want of floating capital.” 

“IT don’t see my way to get out of this without 
renewing; but I would rather not be obliged to 
Jobson for it.” 

“He really is not so bad as he seems,” said 
Horace. ‘“ He’s not fit for society. I won’t have 
him at home again; he’s got that unfortunate 
habit, and I really think he goes out of his head. 
He didn’t know what he was about that night you 
signed the bill; and when I talked to him pretty 
sharply about it, he was sorry he had led you o 
the ice. Upon my word he was, He’ll never doit 
again.” 
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“ Fie’ll never have the chance,” said Harry. 

“No; but if we go to him in this strait, we must 
not offend him. He’s very touchy on the score— 
feels it a kind of condemnation if one refuses to join 

»” 

“T can’t stand it.” 

“Tt’s want of custom,” replied Horace; “for you 
certainly can stand very little. It’s rather a pity, 
isn’t it ?” 

“J don’t think so,” said Harry. ‘“ Men who ‘can 
stand it,’ as they say, ruin both health and temper 
before they know what they are doing. Jobson will 
die of deliriwm tremens.” 

“Shall we go, then?” said Horace. 

“I suppose we must,” replied Harry, reluctantly. 

“ And you will let me have the three fifty—that is, 
if Jobson will do it?” 

“T would rather not go deeper, Horace, I tell you 
plainly.” 

“Tl take care you shall not suffer by it in the 
long run,” said Horace. “I could give a bill of sale | 
on the furniture at home, and raise a little in that | 
way; but your father and Patricia wouldn’t like it.” | 

“Decidedly not. My father would know of it 
immediately. I must let you have it if there is no 
other way than that.” 

“Thanks, old fellow. I would not take it so 
readily if I wasn’t sure that it won’t matter in | 
the end. What a misfortune it is to be born a poor 
man, with brains for business! One sees such end- | 
less possibilities of making money—coining money 
—if one only had the capital.” | 

“That’s only the hardship of not being born rich | 
in order to become richer.” 

“It’s more than that. Some people born rich 
become poor: others only remain rich; whereas a 
born financier—give him a penny and he’ll turn it | 
into a thousand pounds.” | 

Harry could not help smiling. 

“Well, you had the penny, surely,” he said. 

“And very little more, I can assure you,” returned 
Horace, who had got upon his hobby-horse and was 
riding hard, “and I’ve made the thousand pounds 
and more. What have I been living on all these 
years ?” 

It was a question Harry could not answer—it 
would have puzzled Horace himself, indeed, to | 
answer. | 

“My father could give me nothing; for though a | 
gentleman born and bred, he hasn’t two hundred a 
year,” he went on. “‘ A profession brings one nothing.” 

“Except with hard work,” put in Harry. “I 
think I would rather work hard—say as a country 
doctor—than make a fortune as a financier.” 

Horace elevated his chin in supreme contempt. 

“Look at Mr. Peabody for example, with princes 
delighting to do him honour, and a benefactor of the 
people besides.” 











“ He’s a generous giver,” said Harry ; “ but the fuss 






made over him only shows how rare such generosity 
is among the owners of wealth. Many a man gives 
more than he who seems to give but little, only the 
little represents ten times so much body and brain 
—so much life and labour.” 


Horace locked his desk and shut up the office while 


he listened to the last sentence, and they walked 


away together, resuming the thread of their dis- 
course. 

“You ought to have been a clergyman,” said 
Horace, “‘and then you might have had poverty to 
your heart’s content.” 

“Very little of that would content me,” he replied. 
“On the contrary, I should like amazingly to lay my 
hands on some coin at this very moment.” 

“Nothing easier,” rejoined Horace; “I could get 
you a thousand at an hour’s notice.” 

* A little less would suffice,” said Harry. 

“T am not joking,” returned Horace; “and, by 
the way, why don’t you join us? Three hundred 
for one is not to be sneezed at.” 

“No; but I haven’t a hundred, you must re 
member.” 

“ Get it.” 

“ How ?” 

* As I do, on credit.” 

“T should like to know how.” 

“Let Jobson draw another bill at four months— 
say for another three fifty; invest only two fifty 
with us, or less if you like, and take the remainder 
for present use.” 

“T should like to know something of the invest- 
ment first,” said Harry. 

“Certainly ; Jobson’s brother is working it,” said 
Horace, and he entered into a long explanation of 
that gentleman’s dealings in American shares, which 
succeeded in persuading Harry that the three hundred 
per cent. was not altogether fabulous. 

The end of it was that Harry saw Mr. Jobson, and 
not only renewed the bill for Horace, but allowed 
himself to be drawn upon for another three hundred 
and fifty, one hundred of which he pocketed for 
private use, while he left the rest in the hands of his 
brother-in-law to be invested in buying up the shares 
in American railways, which were to yield so richa 
return, 

His conscience, his instinctive honesty, his better 
judgment—all rebelled, and had to be silenced; but 
they were silenced, or at least reduced to the merest 
whispered remonstrance. 

“It’s only for once in a way,” was Harry’s answer 
to himself. “I dare say Nelly will be as saving as 
Anne. She often used to help me out in the old 
days.” 

Of course, such an amount of business could not 
be transacted without a dinner, and Horace and 
Harry adjourned with Mr. Jobson to his favourite 
place of resort, and dined with him in luxurious style. 
It was late before they broke up their sitting. 
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“T am not often late now,’ said Horace, with 
perfect truth; “but I should not like Patricia to 
know who had kept me to-night.” 

He went home to his true-hearted, high-minded 
wife with a lie on his lips—only to her he never lied 
without burning shame and remorse. 

And Harry went home without the lie, but almost 

_wishing that he had been ready with one when he 





saw the sorrow and surprise grow in the faces of his 
wife and his sister, when he told them with whom he 
had spent the hours. He told them with whom he 
had been, but not what he had done; and, of course, 
Nelly received unquestioningly the half of the hun. 
dred pounds which he had borrowed on such fatally 
easy terms. 
(To be continued.) 








TRUE 


AND FALSE ROMANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


AREWELL, illusive sprite, 

Cie Demon or goddess bright, 

PS That, with false shows of good or ill, 

Deceivest credulous mortals still, 
And leadest them astray, 
Far from the narrow way, 
Up to some specious prize, 
Tricked out in rainbow dyes, 
That mocks their grasp, yet ever lures their eyes— 

Till, waking from their trance, 
They curse thee as Romance ! 


But hail! thou goddess pure and bright, 
Too dazzling fair for mortal sight, 
Steadfast, honest, brave, and true, 
Who Romance art called too. 
England owes thee many a son, 
Who her battles fought and won. 
Thou didst Nelson’s cradle rock, 
Till his dreaming infancy 
Realised the tempest shock 
Of a gallant ship at sea. 
Thou didst lead the gallant Brooke, 
Who his native shore forsook, 
And sailed his light yacht o’er the main, 
On Sarawak’s shore to reign. 
Thou didst Livingstone impel, 
Never counting life or loss, 
In Afric’s woods and swamps to dwell 





As the servant of the Cross. 
Thou didst Garibaldi lead 

To Marsala’s rippled strand, 
Pledged to die, or to succeed, 
Freeing the Sicilian land. 

Thou, with Cardigan’s brave band, 
True to honour, fearless, rash, 

At the fatal, fell command, 
Mad’st “the Balaclava dash.” 
Thou mad’st Irish brave and Scot 
In their duty falter not, 
Levelling the assailant low 

Like an arrow from a bow.* 


Though the slothful and the tame 

Say Romance is sure thy name, 

And would odium on thee cast, 

Thou a higher lineage hast! 

Spirit of the true and free, 

Child of heavenly liberty, 

Girt with truth, with wisdom shod, 
Thou hast for shield the grace of God! 

* By sheer steel and sheer courage, Inniskillener and Scot 
won their way right through the enemy’s squadrons, and 
already grey horses and red coats had appeared right at the 
rear of the second mass, when, with irresistible force, like one 
bolt from a bow, the 1st Royals, the 4th Dragoon Guards, and 
5th Dragoon Guards rushed at the remnants of the first line of 
the enemy, went through it as if it were made of pasteboard, 


and, dashing on the second body of Russians, put them to 
utter rout.—Russell, 








ST. PAUL A WORKING MAN AND IN WANT. 


BY THE REV. 8S. COX, OF NOTTINGHAM. 


PART II. 
3 ROM Corinth St. Paul passed over 
to Ephesus, on the opposite coast 
of the Augean Sea; and here, save 


for a flying visit to Judea, he re-| 


mained three years, “ disputing and 
persuading ” 
concerning the kingdom of God.” Here also he 
toiled at his craft. 


with the Ephesians “the things | 


Writing from Ephesus to| 


the Corinthians he says: “ Even unto this present 
hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, 
and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling: 
place; and labour, working with our own hands.”* 
Nay, more: it is during his sojourn at Ephesus 


| that we get our first glimpse of a fact, which 


was no doubt one of the constant facts of his 
life—that he sv»ported others as well as himself 
*1 Cor. iv. 11, 12, 
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When he took leave of 


by his manual toils. 
the Ephesian elders*—when they could hardly 
catch his farewell for weeping that they should 
“see his face no more,” he bade them remem. 
ber “that by the space of three years he had 
warned them day and night with tears, keeping 
back nothing that was profitable to them, covet- 
ing no man’s silver or gold, always acting on the 
maxim of the Lord Jesus, ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ Yea,” he says, “ye your- 
selves know that these hands have ministered unto 
my necessities, and to them that were with me.” It 
is one of the most touching and impressive scenes 
ina life rich above most in tragic adventures. It 
js often in our thoughts. As we see the apostle 
lift those thin hands, worn and scarred with con- 
stant toil, we are moved by the appeal. We do 
not wonder that the elders, who “ knew after what 
manner he had been with them at all seasons,” 
“wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed 
him.” Those toil-worn hands speak to us with a 
more pathetic eloquence, when we know how con- 
stant and unremitting were the labours in which 
they had been occupied; when we know how 
proud Paul was of those labours, how he boasted 
of them as the crowning proof of his freedom, his 
devotion, his love. This eloquence grows even 
more commanding, as we learn that the labour of 
his hands was both excessive and ill-paid, for 
though the apostle worked night and day, he often 
“wanted,” suffering ‘‘both hunger and thirst ;” 
and that even the scanty pittance he earned was 
often given to this friend or that, to help Luke 
in difficulty perhaps, or to equip Timothy for a 
journey. And, I think, it lends the crowning 
grace to St. Paul’s labours, if we may read the 
sentence, “These hands have ministered to my 
necessities, and to them that were with me,’ as 
some of our best scholars do read it. They say 
that the very construction of the Greek sentence 
shows—the very fact that Paul says, not “to my 
necessities, and the necessities of my companions,” 
but “to my necessities, and to my companions,” 
—that he meant to imply that his friends were 
among his necessities, that he could not live with- 
out them, that in ministering to them he was 
ministering to himself. What a royal heart this 
poor working man must have had! In want, he 
gives; and gives with a grace which makes his 
friends feel that, in accepting, they confer a favour. 
Truly St. Paul, more than any other man, realised 
to the full that “it is more blessed to give than to 
Teceive.” 


Now we have all been familiar with the fact 
that St. Paul was a tent-maker, and that at times 
he earned his subsistence by the toils of his craft. 
But it may be that we have not hitherto noticed 


* Acts xx, 17—33, 








how often he alludes to his manual labours, how 
much of his time and thoughts they engrossed. 
The passages I have cited teach us that he was 
a working man in a far stricter sense than is 
commonly supposed. They teach us that he was 
engaged in the more common and toilsome 
branches of a toilsome craft; that his labours were 
protracted and exhausting; that he “toiled and 
travailed” in them, “working night and day ;” 
and that his labours were ill-paid, since despite 
his industry, and the long hours he bent over the 
“ cilicium,” he often “ wanted” the common neces- 
saries of life. “ Suffering both hunger and thirst,” 
it was not often, I am afraid, that he could minis- 
ter to “ them that were with him.” 

And now that we have ascertained him to be a 
working man who often felt the pinch of want, let 
us learn a lesson or two from this conception of 
him. 

One lesson—the dignity of labowr—lies on 
the very surface of it. Among those born of 
women none is greater than St. Paul. He wrought 
hard at his craft; and therefore hard manual 
labour cannot be inconsistent with true greatness. 
Than St. Paul no man has ever been more worthy 
of “the grand old:name of gentleman ;” and there- 
fore mechanical toils are not necessarily degrading. 
It is not inevitable that working men should be 
rude, rough, coarse—that they should be lacking 
in refinement and courtesy. Few sights are more 
painful than such a group of skilled artisans— 
bricklayers, carpenters, coopers, painters, smiths— 
as may be seen any day. ‘Their loud harsh tones, 
their coarse jests and uncouth manners, sometimes 
too their insolence to inoffensive passers-by, their 
brutal treatment of each other, their greedy im- 
providence, and their drunken waste, degrade 
them to a point at which they become well-nigh 
insufferable. They might be gentlemen, in the 
best sense of that much-abused word; and they 
are hardly men. And they cannot fairly, as un- 
fairly they often do, attribute these faults to the 
nature of their work. St. Paul worked as hard as 
any of them. His work was as coarse, and rough, 
and exhausting as theirs. The thick haircloth he 
had to handle was tough and intractable as leather: 
and hence one of the Greek Fathers calls St. Paul 
oxiroréuoc, or “leather-cutter,” and one of the 
Latin Fathers calls him suéor, or “shoemaker.” 
Yet with this rough dirty work to do, St. Paul 
was the truest gentleman of his time—the most 
courteous, generous, constant, kind. This me- 
chanic, this toilworn “ leather-cutter,” had the 
manners of a prince, and far finer manners than 
most of the princes of this world. If our work- 
men, or many of them, are so degraded that to be 
mechanical is to be base, if their manners are as 
rough as their work, the degradation is voluntary. 

A skilled artisan is in some respects the most 
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fortunate of men. If he is sober, industrious, 
trustworthy, obliging, as well as skilful, what 
master will part with himP What master is not 
glad to have and toretain him? He is as sure of 
employment and a comfortable subsistence as, in 
this uncertain world, any man can be. He is use- 
ful and welcome anywhere. Drop him down in 
any city in the world, and there is work waiting 
for him. And in many cases he has this immense 
advantage over those who do not work with their 
hands, that the very labour by which he earns his 
bread yields him the exercise by which he is kept 
in health. The great difficulty with those who 
work only or mainly with their brains is, how 
to secure the time and means for the physical 
exertion indispensable to a healthy condition of 
mind and body. It is a difficulty before which 
they daily succumb. 

There is no need therefore to pity St. Paul 
because he had to work with his hands. I 
make no doubt that his handicraft labours were 
very wholesome for him—wholesome, for the 
sense of independence and security which they 
engendered ; wholesome, for the tax they laid on 
his physical energies and his dexterity of hand; 
wholesome, for the new turn they gave his 
thoughts. If they helped instead of degrading 
him, why should they embrute and degrade the 
working man of to-day? I know of only one 
reason why they should degrade us: it is because 
we think them degrading. In St. Paul’s day, 
when rabbis, and statesmen, and princes worked 
with their hands, or had worked with them, or 
were capable of working with them, no man was 
degraded by manual toils. As yet, on this point, 
we are not so highly civilised as the Jews of nine- 
teen centuries ago. The barbarous prejudices of 
feudal times still cling tous. We talk much and 
eloquently of the dignity of labour; but it is a 
dignity we do not much covet for ourselves. 

Can we wonder that a class whichis rudely treated 
should be rude? that those who are thought to be 
low, vulgar, boorish, should become what they are 
thought tobe? Of what use is it for us to speak 
of “the dignity of labour,” when we should hold 
ourselves to be degraded if that dignity were 
conferred upon us? To what avail do we sing 
hymns of praise to the working man through 
‘our newspapers, while we shrink from more con- 
tact with him than we can help, while our whole 
bearing shows that we value any man who can 
live without work more than the man who earns 
his bread by the sweat of his brow? 

There can be no doubt, then, that our mechanics 
and artisans stand at one great disadvantage as 
compared with St. Paul “the tentmaker.” With 
us, men who live by manual toil cease to be called 
“men ;” they are only “hands.” Mechanical labours 
are not respected as they were. They are held 








to be impossible to a gentleman, inconsistent with 
habits of courtesy, refinement, and culture, To 
the working men who resent that unworthy egtj. 
mate of their vocation, could my voice reach 
them, I would say, Shut your ears to merely 
eloquent laudations. ‘“ Who would be free, him. 
self must strike the blow.” Rely on yourselves, 
Every class has to work out its own social re 
demption. Lawyers, doctors, clergymen, authors, 
artists, were once little more than the serfs of 
princes and the great. You did not do much to 
emancipate them. They had to win their own way 
to public esteem. The nobles had to take from 
the king the power they have long wielded. The 
middle classes had to take the political power 
which the aristocracy withheld from them for long, 
And you must prove your vocation an honourable . 
one before it will be honoured. Honour it your. 
selves. Show that a man may labour with his 
hands, and labour for a wage, without being 
coarse, rude, improvident, uncultivated ; that a 
mechanic is not necessarily a rough insolent fellow 
at war with all other classes; that an artisan may 
have a wise head, and a warm heart, and gentle 
courteous manners; that he may be faithful, re. 
liable, generous, considerate, kind. Take St. 
Paul for your model. His life, like yours, was a 
life of toil and travail. He worked night and 
day at a craft no more, and no less, honourable 
than yours. And he was simply—always saving 
Him who was more than man—the noblest man 
and the most courteous gentleman the world has 
ever seen. 

The facts of St. Paul’s life as a working man 
yield us some valuable hints on certain possibilities 
of Christian service. He was a mechanic. He 
wrought at hard, rough, ill-paid work. Through 
we know not what flcctuations of circumstance— 
partly too, no doubt, through the distractions of 
his apostleship—he could noi at times get enough 
of this work to do, or could not earn enough for 
his support. 

We all know that St. Paul endured a great fight 
of afflictions. We have been accustomed to think 
of his life as full of pains, toils, dangers, calamities ; 
but we have also been accustomed to attribute his 
perils and sufferings to the persecutions which 
befell him as anapostle of Christ. It is pathetic, it 
touches us close home, to learn that some of these 
sufferings came upon him as a working man, from 
the fact that he was out of work, or that work was 
slack, or that wages were low—that he knew what 
it was to have an empty purse and a bare cupboard. 
The labours and trials of an apostle are not for us, 
any more than his honours and rewards; but the 
trials and endurances of the mechanic touch and 
affect us all. We know what it ie, or we think we 
know what it must be, to long for work and get none, 
to mark the gradual approaches of want, to fold in 
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compulsory idleness hands used to labour and 
willing to labour; and it brings Paul very near 
to us to learn that these trials were his as well 
as our own. 

How did he bear himself under these trials ? He 
held his peace. He says to the Corinthians, “When 
I was present with you, and wanted, I was charge- 
able to no man.”* Even in that strait he would 
not ask help of those who were so forward to 
suspect his motives. I do not suppose that they 
so much as knew of his want till it was past. 
And St. Paul was too proud to tell them of a need 
which they should never have suffered to exist; 
though he was not too proud to accept the help 
which the kind, thoughtful Philippians sent him 
by “the brethren who came from Macedonia:” 
he remembered them, and how they had supplied 
his necessities to the very end of his life. 

St. Paul ‘knew the blesscdness of receiving; 
he also knew the higher blessedness of giving. 
As we have seen, one reason that he was always 
poor, and sometimes in want, was, that he counted 
his friends among his necessities, that he worked 
“for them that were with him” as well as for 
himself—that he never let them want if he could 
supply their want. 

It lends the crowning charm to his labours and 
necessities that, while working night and day at 
his craft, he was not only spending his sub- 


stance on others, but also “squandering himself,” 
exhausting brain and nerve and heart, in the 
endeavour to give the Gospel to men whom he 
loved, even though they did not love him. If ever 
any man might have thought himself excused 
from serving the Church, it was this hard-pressed 
mechanic, whose nightly and daily toil left him in 


want. * Yet St. Paul was not a whit behind the 
chiefest apostles; nay, in labours for Christ and 
the Church he was “more abundant than them 
all.’ Weary with his rough work, starving on 
his scanty gains, knowing that he must come back 
to labours that would extend far into the night, he 
dragged himself evening by evening to the syna- 
gogue, or to the house of Justus, that he might 
teach and argue of the things of Christ. Never, I 
apprehend, was he more constant or more ardent 
in the ministry of his apostleship than during the 
eighteen months he spent at Corinth; yet it was 
in these very months that he “wanted,” that he 
lacked even bread and wine. 


And here lies our lesson. For St. Paul was in 


the very circumstances which we often plead as | 


an excuse, as a sound and valid reason, for our 
neglects of duty. He was worn out with work, and 


*2 Cor. xi, 9. 





yet he served; he was destitute, and yet he gaye, 
Think of him, dropping awl and thread and shears, 
after a heavy day’s toil, and hastening to the 
house of worship, to reason with Jews and Greeks, 
and persuade them that Jesus was the Christ, 
although he knew that, the service over, he must 
return to sii up half or all the night at an occupa. 
pation which barely furnished him with bread! 
Think of him as delighting thus to spend himself 
in the service of God and man; and compare our 
conduct with his, our love with his. 

We do not dream of leaving our work for the 
house of worship, though we should have only to 
listen instead of to speak. Nay, even on the one 
day of the week on which we are released from our 
customary toils, we often find ourselves not well 
enough or too tired to attend public worship, 
and much too exhausted even to think of reasoning 
with the heathen about us, and persuading them 
to think of Christ. We may not have to work so 
hard as Paul worked; and indeed very few of us 
have to “toil and travail night and day;” we 
may not be in want, or in fear of it; we may 
not be of a feeble body much marred by disease; 
but, nevertheless, we cannot do a tithe of what he 
did for the Church and for the Lord of the Church. 
So far from delighting to squander and exhaust 
ourselves in the service of Christ, most of us do 
not so much as entertain the thought of sacrificing 
any of our gains, or our health, or our ease, that 
we may testify to him. 

St. Paul’s utter devotion to his Master is a 
rebuke to us all; but it is the very gravest of 
rebukes to those who, professing and_ calling 
themselves Christians, can encounter any toils of 
business or pleasure, but are always too weary or 
too occupied to serve the Church; who usually 
find the means for schemes of recreation and gain, 
but are as generally too poor to contribute to the 
wants of their neighbours. For here was a man, 
sometimes starving, often in want, yet forward to 
help and to give. Here was a man worn with 
handicraft toils, yes always fresh and vigorous for 
the ministrations of truth and charity, always 
delighted to lavish his energies in any endeavour 
to teach men wisdom or to do them good. Why 
should that have been possible to him, an old 
feeble mechanic, which is impossible to us? It was 
possible simply because “the labour we delight 
in physics pain;” because he loved Christ more 
than we do, and cared less for his own comfort 
and ease. Let us, then, seek more of his spirit; 
for it is the very spirit of Him who came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
His life a ransom for the many. 
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THE ISLAND OF ASCENSION. 


BY A SOMETIME RESIDENT. 


PART II. 

@EFORE starting, on our second ex- 
i cursion, to see the more distant parts 
of the island, we must get permission 
from the captain in command to have 
"the use of some mules, to help us to 

climb the steep ascents which we shall encounter 
on our journey. Suppose, then, that our request 
has been complied with by the commandant, and 
that our arrangements for the day are all completed. 
We set out early in the morning, so that we may 
reach the foot of the Green Mountain before the 
sun rises from behind the hills. After leaving 
the Garrison, the ascent is steep, but gradual. 
We wind round the base of Cross Hill, and 
break in upon the plains—so called because they 
seem flat in comparison with the hills and rocks 
scattered about in all directions. On the left we 
pass three high hills known as “The Sisters.” 
Tradition thus accounts for the name: In the early 
years of possession, one of the officers of the esta- 
blishment had three daughters, and these young 
ladies were in the habit of taking a morning walk 
to the summit of the middle hill. Hence the hills 
were called at first the “ Sisters’ Hills,” and after- 
wards “The Sisters.” If there be any truth in the 
tradition, all that can be said is, that the ladies 
who accomplished the feat daily, deserve a great 
deal of* credit; for even young and active officers 
who ascend the heights once, seldom try the 
experiment a second time. At the end of an 
hour we find ourselves at the base of the Green 
Mountain, four miles distant from the town, and 
now the genuine pull begins. There are two and 
a half miles of a zigzag road to traverse before 
we reach our first halting-place—‘The Refresh- 
ment Rooms.” On arriving here, the mules are 
sent to the stables, and we make ready for break- 
fast. We feel in quite a different climate, so great 
is the change of temperature from the town to the 
Mountain. After rest and refreshment, we make 
the round of the Home Gardens. Here we see 
some result from the efforts made by Government 
to give an appearance of fertility to this portion 
of the island. The gardens are not very extensive, 
and yet they fully occupy the time of a chief- 
gardener, an under-gardener, a few marines, and 
about thirty African labourers. They produce, in 
very limited quantities, sweet potatoes, French 
beans, cabbages, cucumbers, lettuces, radishes, 
and spinach. The English potato, peas, common 
beans, and other vegetables have been tried, but 
have failed to grow. The gardens are beautifully 
kept, and present a very attractive appearance. 
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Passing the farm-yard, where cows, bullocks, 
and poultry may be seen in abundance, we arrive 
at the head of Break-neck Valley, where we sniff 
the pure, unadulterated sou’-east trade wind, and 
begin our walk round the base of the hill on a 
level, circular path, two and a half miles in extent, 
and 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, known 
as Elliott’s Pass. Following this path, we ob- 
tain, in turn, views of every part of the island. 
We walk close by the edge of tremendous preci- 
pices, so terrific in their aspect, that numbers of 
people, sailors as well as landsmen, are unable to 
enjoy the pleasures of a trip round the pass. The 
pathway was made by the sailors and marines 
of various ships at different times, and was 
completed by Admiral Elliott, R.N., in the year 
1845. 

On finishing the round, we begin the ascent to 
the peak—the summit of Green Mountain. Here 
all sterility ceases. The slopes are verdant with 
the para grass, which is increasing in the most 
astonishing manner. We fight our way through 
thickets of Australian wattle—a shrub which has 
thriven better than any other yet imported. 
English furze and the common blackberry-bushes 
impede our path, and make us feel that we are noi 
in a completely desert island. The peak is 2,820 
feet above the level of the sea, and on it are planted 
several specimens of Australian trees, the Nor- 
folk Island pine, the Bermuda cedar, and a plant 
from Gibraltar known as the “bellasomha.” In 
and near the gardens, and close by the foot of the 
peak, loquatz, guava, orange, lime, and wild-fruit 
trees, brought from the Cape of Good Hope, have 
been planted, and in some instances have proved 
a success. Down to the very base of the Mountain 
the vegetation extends, and trees and shrubs grow 
in the crevices of the rocks wherever they can 
strike their roots. Gorse and brambles are filling 
up the ravines with luxuriant foliage, reminding 
one at times of English scenery. The peak, 
thickly studded with bushes (trees they cannot 
yet be called), and the slopes clothed with shrubs 
and plants innumerable, afford about the only 
shelter on the island to such game as phea- 
sants, partridges, quails, rabbits, guinea-fowls, 
and pigeons—originally imported from the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Coast of Africa—which 
give the officers a little sport in the shooting- 
season, or when they get leave of absence for a 
month’s sojourn in the cool regions of the Moun- 
tain. Here are quarters kept up and furnished 
for the officers, which they oqcupy while on leave, 
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to replace worn-out furniture and “sep the place 
in repair. The amount of money which has been 
expended upon this spot is almost fbulous. Not 
many years ago a calculation was made, by one 
high in authority on the West Afriean Station, as 
to the cost of the various articles supplied from 
the Mountain to the residents, and whatever 
cruisers might happen to be in the anchorage. 
It was found that at least £5,000 a year was 
expended in keeping it up, while half the sum 
might have sufficed if properly managed. 

From the southern slopes we see, away in the 
distance, the crater known as the “ Devil’s Punch- 
bowl.” Farther off, there is a very celebrated 
locality known as “ Bottle Point”—the part of the 
island, on the southern side, that extends farthest 
into the sea. It is most difficult to reach. Many 
have set out early in the morning to find it, and, 
after hours of hard up-and-down hill work, have 
been forced to turn back unsuccessful. Bottle 
Point is so named from:-the circumstance of a 
bottle (which became a receptacle for visiting 
cards) being placed there by an adventurous 
explorer, so far back as the year 1824. 

Some of the scenery at the Mov~tain is beau- 
tiful, and for boldness cannot be surpassed. On 
the shoulder, facing northwards, is situated the 
Mountain Hospital, which affords accommodation 
for eight officers, six subordinate offi=«rs, and about 
twenty-six men. All the patients are generally 
convalescents, who, after undergoing a course of 
treatment in the Garrison hospital, es their arrival 
from the coast, are sent up to this cooler region 
to recruit their shattered health by breathing the 
fresh invigorating mountain air. The Gardens, the 
Pass, and the Peak offer inducements for exercise 
such as the Garrison cannot present, to those who 
are seeking to recover their strength after a severe 
attack of sickness. The Mountain Hospital is 
very substantially built, in the midst of grounds 
laid out most tastefully. It is surrounded with, 
shrubs and large quantities of the aloe plant, 
which, at certain seasons of the year, are very 
green, and make this the most attractive part of 
the island. Those who die here, or at the Moun- 
tain properly so called, are buried in a piece of 
consecrated ground known as Monkey Rock 
Cemetery, from the supposed resemblance the 
front of the rock bears to the face of a monkey. 

At the base of the Mountain, facing north-west 
and south, are what are called respectively Dam- 
pier’s Springs, Middleton's Springs, and Palmer’s 
Springs. At the two last the cattle from the 
Mountain are watered. Dampier’s Spring is sup- 
posed to be the place where Dampier first dis- 
covered water on the island; but, when we 
remember that he beached his vessel on the 
south coast of the island, and that between him 
and this spot lay the Green Mountain, which of 





course he would require to pass, we are inclineg 
to the opinion that the place where water was 
first found was at Palmer’s Springs, as this 
would lie almost directly in his course when 
making his way to the Green Mountain. 

Instead of retracing our steps when leaving the 
Mountain, we turn to our left at the foot of the 
Ramps—a zigzag road—and proceed to Wide. 
Awake Fair. This is a comparatively level piece 
of ground, surrounded on all sides by hills, with 
a few wretched shrubs—such as the castor-j] 
plant and the Madagascar rose—scattered about, 
Myriads of a peculiar kind of bird congregate 
here three times in two years. When they are 
away from the island no one knows where they 
go, as they have been seen in no other spot. They 
are a species of sea-swallow, somewhat smaller 
than the magpie. They are of a uniform colour— 
white breast, throat, and belly; black head, back, 
and legs.(web-footed); wings, black and white, 
These birds come to the island to lay their eggs 
and rear their young. Each female bird lays one 
egg in the sand, and this she guards and watches 
with the most jealous care, fighting for it even to 
the death. As we approach the Fair, the noise 
from the screaming of the birds is so great that it 
is difficult to hear each other speak. The birds 
are very tame, and fly around us so close that, in 
self-defence, we are compelled to knock down the 
poor helpless things with our sticks, often injuring 
them, sorely against our will. It is permitted to 
all the residents of the island, and to all the sailors 
of merchant ships of any nation lying in the an- 
chorage, to go out to the Fair as often as they 
wish, and bring in any quantity of eggs, which 
are excellent for making omelettes and for using 
in the manufacture of puddings and cakes.¢ A 
few dozen of birds are occasionally killed to be 
stuffed, and sold amongst other curiosities of the 
island. Their breasts and wings make pretty 
ornaments for ladies’ and children’s hats. There 
are the most stringent orders against firing a gun 
or any other firearm in the Fair, lest the birds 
should be frightened, and transfer their residence 
to some other place. 

How the name “the Fair” originated is not. 
known. It is said that a number of passengers 
landed on one occasion from a ship, well supplied 
with money, fully determined to make extensive 
purchases at the Fair, having been persuaded 
by their more experienced fellow-travellers that 
they could buy at the place whatever their 
fancy chose. On their arrival they could see no 
booths, or other signs of what are generally the 
concomitants of an English fair. So they re 
turned, their stock of money undiminished, but 
their tempers considerably sharper than when 
they set out. 

We have now surveyed the island, ard our re 
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flections turn naturaly on its advantages and 
disadvantages. Its advantages were great when 
it was the head-quarters of the West African 
Squadron. It was easily reached from any part 
of the coast, so that when sickness of an infec- 
tious nature broke out in a ship, all she had to 
do was to make her way to Ascension, which 
being virtually a ship, could, at a moment’s notice 
be turned into a large hospital. Here, too, an avail- 
able staff of medical men was kept, so that when 
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visions they sequire they have to pay double 
the Government price, together with twenty per 
cent. in addition, to defray the expense of freight- 
age. This change was brought about in deference 
to the wishes of the St. Helena merchants, who 
greatly complained that, so long as merchant ships 
could be suppiied with stores here at Goyernment 
charges, and had no harbour dues to pay, they 
would not visit their island. Again, the expense 
of sending out stores was enormous, as ships 
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THE ISLAND OF ASCENSION. 
(From an Original Sketch by Dr. Lawrenson, R.N.) 


the surgeon of any of the ships fell sick or died, all 
that was necessary was to come to Ascension and 
supply the vacancy. The island used to be a con- 
venient calling-place for homeward-bound ships 
from India and China, because, when they rounded 
the Cape without visiting Cape Town, they came 
up with this island more easily than St. Helena. 
Here they could get provisions much cheaper; 
though, when they required water, the quantity 
that could be supplied was very limited indeed, 
Formerly, merchant ships were allowed to call 
here without expense; but now they have to pay 
harbour dues, at the rate of three-halfpence per 
ton of their measurement. For whatever pro- 





charged very neavy freightage for Ascension, 
because there as no chance of bringing home a 
cargo from it. they had always to go elsewhere— 
either to the West Indies, to South America, to the 
West Coast, er to St. Helena—and often they 
sought for a freight for months in vain. Another 
disadvantage was the great expense of keeping up 
the establishment. It is calculated that it cost 
£25,000 a year. Every one on the island—man, 
woman, and child—was maintained at the Govern- 
ment charge; so that many who were content 
with the necessaries of life were able to save all 
their pay, and put it by till their return to Eng- 
land. Officers, petty officers, non-commissioned 
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officers, and their families, have been sent out, 
regardless of expense, by transport if one pre- 
sented itself at the time, or otherwise by the mail 
steamers; and not many years ago all passengers 
by the mail had to go as far as Cape Town, and 
there were transferred to the homeward-bound 
steamer, and on the way back were dropped at 
_ their island home. All this is now changed. The 


Cape of Good Hope has been made the head- 
quarters for both the Cape and West African 





Squadrons. There is not, therefore, now the neggg. 
sity that existed formerly for keeping up a large 
establishment, so that it has been very materi 
reduced. Officers who now wish to have their 
wives and families with them, can gratify their 
desire by paying their passages there and back, 
and paying also for their subsistence while regj. 
dent on the island. At present there is not 
more than a third of the population that resided 
on it some three years ago. 








THE HISTORY OF A DROP OF WATER. 


PART II. 

Azae FTER a pause, during which the 
fi Oy children chatted together quietly, 
the Water recommenced: “ But 
in addition to the many varieties 
of place and circumstance and 
outward surroundings through which I have passed, 
I have also undergone certain changes in my form 
and state of being, an account of which I think 
would interest you. At present, as I speak to you, 
I am water—that is, I am in aliquid state; yesterday 
I was, as I told you, vapour. The air has always 
more or less vapour in union with it, and the warmer 

it is the more it can hold. 

“You speak of me as ‘mist’ when you see me 
near the ground in your valleys, and as ‘ fog’ when 
you feel me round you in your towns, and as ‘cloud’ 
when you look up over your head. But under all 
these names I am really but the same thing—i.e., 
vapour, which the air has not sufficient heat to hold 
in solution, but whose particles are not so closely 
united—i.e., condensed, that they cannot keep 
afloat.” 

* Do you not like flying about as a cloud?” asked 
Lilly. 

“Very much indeed, dear child,’? answered the 
Water, gently; “it is very pleasant to do so, es- 
pecially when towards evening I help to unroll and 
display the gold and purple banners that announce 
the departure of the sun,or when I solemnly glide 
in the calm of night over your sleeping cities. But 
I cannot often remain long in cloudland, or travel 
very far in it; for as soon as a cloud meets with a 
current of colder air, the particles of vapour become 


condensed till they are too heavy to remain in the 
air, and come down to the earth in the form of 


rain.” 
“Yes,” interposed Adelaide, “and 


* Bring fresh showers 
For the thirsty flowers.’ 


like Shelley’s cloud.” 
“Then if the rain, as it often does in winter, 


should meet, as it is coming down, with a current of 





very cold air, it will freeze, or lose still more of its 
heat, and reach the earth as ‘hail.’ Or if the region 
be very cold in which the cloud has been floating, 
it will be turned, before it falls, into ‘snow.’ ” 

“TI wish some vapour would make haste and come 
down to us in the form of rain; our gardens are 
like burnt bricks,” said Arthur. 

“You will have it all in good time, I have no 
doubt,” said the Water. “ But I must admit that 
rain appears to fall very unequally in different places, 
both as to time and quantity. I dare say you know 
that the greatest quantity of rain falls upon the 
verge of the tropics, yet in Peru there is no rain at 
all; and in Egypt, Nubia, and the Desert of Sahara 
five or six years will sometimes pass without any 
rain; and in those places the land must depend upon 
their great rivers and heavy night-dews for the 
necessary moisture. Then, during the course of my 
many aerial journeyings, I have noticed that rain falls 
most unequally on places not far apart, even on the 
two sides of the same mountains. For instance, I 
have often been carried by a warm south wind across 
the Bay of Bengal. As we passed the marshy plains 
of the delta of the Ganges, of course my air current 
has become laden with moisture, and has gone on 
thus until it reached the Khasia Hills, which 
are about 5,000 feet above the level of the sea 
Forced by these mountains to flow upward into a 
higher region, it has there met with colder air, and 
a very large part ‘of the vapour has become con- 
densed and fallen as rain. But when my current 
has gone twenty miles further, and reached the other 
side of these mountains, it has sent down only 4 
moderate quantity of rain. Further to the north it 
has met with still colder air, and the vapour, be- 
coming condensed, has fallen to bless the earth; and 
thus the mountain ranges of the Himalaya, above 
5,000 feet, are found covered with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion.” 

“It seems to me,” said Edith, in a dreamy tone, 
“that the waters above and the waters below are eve 
changing places.” 

“Quite true, Miss Edith; they have been pe™ 
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petually doing so, ‘in mystic dance not without 
gong,’ ever since that day when the great Creator 
first ‘divided the waters from the waters ;’ and will 
continue so to do till he shall bid them cease, 

“And now,” resumed the Water, after a short 
silence, “I should like to speak of another state into 
yhich I sometimes pass. You remember what I said 
about losing heat when I turn from vapour into 
water. Now when I pass from water into this other 
state of existence, into ‘ice,’ I lose a great deal more 
heat, my particles cohere together, I become what 
you term ‘ solid.” You see me in this state on your 
ponds in winter, and glad enough some of you are 
toweloome me. But if you wish to see ice in its 
grandeur and beauty. you should go to an ‘ ice river,’ 
commonly called a glacier, which is caused by the 


nelting and falling down of some of the snow, which | 


lies piled up for months upon your high mountains. 
Masses of it become hardened by pressure, and de- 
send the sides of the mountain. A Swiss glacier is 
smetimes twenty miles long, two or three broad, 
and more than 600 feet thick. It is supposed 
that it moves at the rate of six or seven inches 
an hour, or 500 fect a year. Great masses of 
rock often fall upon a glacier, and in time a long 
line of such pieces is formed down each side. The 
stones thus brought down are called ‘the moraines’ 
of the glacier, and great indeed is the heap collected 
at the foot.” 

“But,” said Arthur, “if the ice river is always 
moving, if ever so ‘slowly, the ‘foot’ of it cannot 
always be in the same place, and the stones might 
get carried a long way.” 

“You are quite right to make that remark,” 
replied the Water, “but it so happens that the end 
ofa glacier is always melting away; so that it never 
rally makes any progress. Sir C. Lyell says that 
when you think of a glacier coming down, you must 
fancy a file of soldiers coming through a valley and 
being shot down just as they reach the end.” 

“Oh, that is capital! I shall never forget that,” 
aid Arthur. 

“Ah,” continued the Water, “it is a glorious sight 
tolook down one of the blocks of clear blue ice that 
fom those frozen rivers, and to see the tiny rivulets 
ad cascades running under the surface of the ice. 
Sme of these rills will freeze and disappear, others 
vill join together, and plunge down a ‘crevasse,’ or 
luge crevice between the blocks, and come out to 
ight again in some smiling valley far down below. 
At one part of its course the ice river will be 
guarded on each side by the giant mountains, with 
heir glittering helmets of snow, and their spears of 
Many-pointed ‘pines. At others, it will be caressed 
by green fields, and embroidered by the rose-flowered 
tododendron and the modest Alpine bell. Then 
tin, in very cold regions—near Spitzbergen, for 
istance—elaciers will reach down to the very verge 
tthe sea, and bits of them will get broken off and 











float away as icebergs. You may form some idea 
of the tremendous size of a glacier, when I tell you 
that these broken bits are sometimes found to be 
nearly a mile round, and to rise 100 or 200 feet above 
the sea, while the mass beneath the water is eight 
times as large as that above.” 

“ What a prodigious quantity of rocks and stones 
these ice rivers must bring away with them!” said 
Arthur 

“It is well for you to know,” continued the Water, 
“that while liquids contract to a certain point, they 
expand and become lighter before they begin to 
freeze. Otherwise the rivers and lakes would freeze 
down to the bottom and all the fish in them would die. 
I am sure that if you reflect a little, you will be able 
to tell us why it is that water below a certain depth 
cannot freeze.” 

After a slight hesitation, Adelaide began, “I 
think it must be in this way—that when the water 
at the surface begins to lose its heat, it becomes 
heavier and sinks; then the lighter water rises, 
takes its place, gets cooled, and sinks in its turn, and 
so on, till all the water is cooled down to within 
eight degrees of the freezing point; but then the 
water, instead of getting heavier as it gets colder, 
expands and becomes lighter, so that it no longer 
sinks, and because it does not sink, the water below 
cannot rise, therefore gets no colder, and does not 
freeze.” 

“Very good,” said the Water; “you have given 
us @ very clear reflection of the actual truth of the 
matter.” 

“TI suppose,” said Edith, “that when we heat 
water—in a kettle, for instance—that it is the same 
sort of thing, only the opposite way about. The 
water at the bottom gets heated first, becomes 
lighter, and rises; then the colder water comes 
down, and when warm, rises in its turn, and so on 
till the water is heated.” 

“You are quite right, and have applied your 
knowledge well,’ answered the Water. 

“What a change from a cold glacier to a boiling 
kettle, Edith!” exclaimed Arthur, laughing. 

“Now,” said the Water, “I have told you a great 
deal about my powers as running water, will you for 
the present think of me as still water, and try to find 
out my properties as such ?” 

“You are clear, sparkling, refreshing, and cleansing, 
and without taste or smell when you are quite pure,” 
said Adelaide. 

“And you are transparent—the light can pass 
through you,” said Arthur. 

“‘T do not absorb many of the rays of light, it is 
true,” said the Water; “and then I do other things 
besides letting them pass through me. I can 
‘reflect’ them and I can ‘refract’ them. Here is 
what is meant by refracting: when a ray of light 
touches my surface it is turned in another direction ; 
it does not go on in the same straight line. You 
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can easily prove this for yourselves. Take a pencil 
and put it into a basin of water, and you will perceive 
that the part in the water does not appear to be in 
the same line with the rest. The pencil looks broken 
(refract, from fractum, broken); and it looks so because 
the ray or rays of light that come to your eye from 
the part in the water are not in the same line as those 
that come to you from the other part. Another thing 
you may learn from this pencil: suppose it is four 
inches long, and you put two inches of it into the 
water; you will see that the two inches inthe water 
look’ shorter than the two inches out of the water. I 
would thave you all carefully remember this, for it 
shows you that you must not be deceived by the 
apparent depth of ariver or pond. It is always deeper 
than it looks. » But there is one special point about 
which I want to say a few words to you before we part. 
You say, and rightly, that Iam a liquid. The power 
that causes ‘the particles in a solid to cling together 
is called ‘the power of coliesion,’ and the one that 
eauses ‘the ‘particles of a gas to fly away from one 
another is called ‘the power of repulsion.” Now, 
tell me which of these ‘two powers is the' stronger in 
a liquid.” 

“Why, they must be both equally strong,” 
claimed’ Arthur. 

“True ; the powers of cohesion and repulsion in a 
liquid are equal. Now you can take another step. 
Because the particles of a liquid are indifferent to 
éach other, 'they.are able to ‘move about quite freely. 
This freedom of motion which my particles possess, 
and the way in which they are able to yield them- 
sélves ‘to the power of the earth’s attraction, is the 
cause of another effect, which is, that different 
quantities of water when they can communicate with 
éach other, will always seek to stand at and maintain 
the same level, and that level, you know, is one as 
near to the centre of the earth as circumstances will 
allow. 

“ But now’I must really bid you farewell. I hear 
your breakfast-bell ringing, and besides I am longing 
for change of scene and state. Will one of you be so 
kind as to place me in the loving sunshine? there, it 
will not be long before I shall re-commence my 
delightful wanderings.” 

“Perhaps you will come back again to us some 
day, and will then kindly give us a New Odyssey as 
interesting as this one has been,” said Adelaide. 





ell 

The Water slightly moved,'and Edith has : 
place it “on ground whereon the sun might’ shing? 
When the children, after breakfast, came to look ‘ag 
ALC 


it, the Water was evaporated. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS, © 

252. What high dignity. is ascribed to man in ong 
table of genealogy, which it is now a Christian 
life-work to regain ? 

253. A prophet who desired one object above all 
others ; yet, in a moment when he might have seiza} 
it, neglected not first to seek guidance from on high 

254. How does our Saviour himself express thy 
reason of Satan’s temptations falling harley 
him ? 

255. What is the meaning of the text, “Shall ny 
make haste?” and prove it by another quotation, "| 
toi 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 528,! 47 

238. Elijah, never having passed ‘through dealiy 
is a type of the quick or living saints at Chri’ 
second coming, and Moses, whom God himself barigt, | 
of those who sleep in Jesus. Fat 

239. That each individual had a personal, equi) 
-| particular interest in the atoning mise 
would be one of the redeemed. ) See 

240. Lot (Gen. xiii. 10), Lot’s wife (Gen. xix. i) 
Eve (Gen. iii. 6), Pharaoh’s wife (Gen. xxxit4 
Rachael (Gen. xxxi. 34), Ahab (1 Kings xii! 
Achan’ (Josh. vii. 21), Gehazi (2 Kings w ‘a 
Samson (Judg. xiv. 1), &c. ie 

241. Enmity already existed in Satan’s heart} bat 
God promised to deliver the woman fromthe déhisa 
of his friendship, and put. that enmity into her heart 
that Satan had excited’ against God (Jer. xxxi.d 
34; John xviii. 37 ; 1 Johniii. 8). any 

242. The restitution of all things (Acts iii! 19, 2} 
Rom: viii. 21, 22); readjustment, restoration (Be 
xii. 10; Col. i419, 20; Isa. xxxii. 17). 

243. Abel’s betokened faith, and was a type ott 
substitution of the Saviour’s sacrifice. Cain's had 
no sacrificial.significancy (Heb. ix. 22). . 

244. The Isthmian games, celebrated on the ith 
mus of Corinth. 4 

245. The Feast of Tabernacles (Deut. xvi. 13; he 
Ixxii. 11—17), being typical of Christ’s pent 
reign 


246. By David, as descriptive of Christ’s Kingda 











THE RIVER. 


A POEM FOR A CHILD. 


river, say ?” 
“IT come from the high mountains, far, 
far away.” 
“How do, you get there?” “The good God supplies 
My waters in rain from the clouds in the skies.” 


«And how to the clouds does the rain get up there?” 
“‘The warm sun from me sucks it up in the air.” “3 1 
“ Why then you are playing at.‘ here we go round.” 
“Yes, [send up the mist that rains: me to the ground? 
“ How clever you are, you great river, I see; A 
How wonderful God is, who made you and me!%) 5 — 
Ww. C. BENNEM: 





